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ing him about, crying ‘ Cat ! cat ! cat ! ’ Every morning, he said, 
as he passed from his house to the ferry, he was pursued by boys 
uttering these cries ; that they followed him on the ferry-boat 
with their noises, and to his place of business. He only escaped 
them when he went inside to work. When he came out at noon, 
they began to annoy him again with the cries, and as soon as he 
stepped out from the restaurant where he took his lunch, the cry 
of ‘ Cat ! cat ! cat ! ’ again rang in his ears. He could not get in 
a stage, or cross the street, or step out-of-doors but that the cries 
of ‘ Cat ! cat ! cat ! ’ would reach his ears. ‘ Why do you suppose 
that you are so annoyed?’ I asked. ‘ Oh, I suppose it is because 
I believe in feeding all the cats that come to my place ; and when¬ 
ever I see a cat I want to feed it. I suppose when a cat’s hungry 
I’ve got to feed it, have n’t I?’ * Certainly ; but can you de¬ 
scribe those who annoy you ? ’ ‘ Now, that’s the worst of it,’ he 

said. ‘ I have never seen them. Pshaw ! if I could see them I 
would n’t ask help of anybody. I would redress my wrongs 
myself. But these cries seem to come from invisible persons, 
right out of the air.’ I called in the captain of the police pre¬ 
cinct where my visitor lived, told him the story, and gave him in¬ 
structions to put a stop to this outrage, and that is the last I heard 
of the man haunted with the cries.” 

The same story has been told by the police officials of other 
cities, but the same public which quickly cries out for the blood 
of lunatics is as much addicted to crying out against all precau¬ 
tions for the safety of the sane. 


A SCIENTIFIC COINCIDENCE.* 

In a little book—the last probably that he wrote—Dr. Beard 
called attention in the most amiable manner to the remarkable iden¬ 
tity that exists between the words and ideas of Mr. Herbert Spen¬ 
cer’s speech upon “ The Gospel of Relaxation,” and his own words 
and ideas upon the same subject to be found in his work entitled 
“American Nervousness.” 

We reproduce Dr. Beard’s parallel columns merely to emphasize 
the remarkable similarity of ideas and even language that may oc- 

* “ Herbert Spencer on American Nervousness ; a Scientific Coincidence.” 
By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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cur to minds directed toward the solution of similar problems, and 
more particularly to give credit for priority to an American phy¬ 
sician, where credit is evidently due. 


From Mr. Spencer’s Speech. 

‘ ‘ In brief, I may say that we have 
had somewhat too much of the ‘gospel 
of work.’ It is time to preach the 
gospel of relaxation.” 

From Mr. Spencer’s Speech. 

“ It seems to me that in one respect 
Americans have diverged too widely 
from savages. 

‘ 1 The savage thinks only of present 
satisfactions, and leaves future satis¬ 
factions uncared for. Contrariwise, 
the American, eagerly pursuing a fut¬ 
ure good, almost ignores what good 
the passing day offers him ; and when 
the future good is gained, he neglects 
that while striving for some still re¬ 
moter good.” 


From Mr. Spencer’s Speech. 

“ What I have seen and heard dur¬ 
ing my stay among you has forced on 
me the belief that this slow change 
from habitual inertness to persistent 
activity has reached an extreme from 
which there must begin a counter 
change—a reaction. Everywhere I 
have been struck with the number of 
faces which told in strong lines of the 
burdens that had to be borne. I have 
been struck, too, with the large propor¬ 
tion of gray-haired men, and inquiries 
have brought out the fact that with you 


From “ Ameriean Nervous¬ 
ness,” p. 313. 

“ The Gospelof Rest .—The gospel of 
work must make way for the gospel of 
rest.” 

From “ American Nervous¬ 
ness,” pp. 128-130. 

“ Habit of Forethought .—Much of 
the exhaustion connected with civiliza¬ 
tion is the direct product of the fore¬ 
thought and foreworry that makes civi¬ 
lization possible. In coming out of 
barbarism and advancing in the direc¬ 
tion of enlightenment the first need is 
care for the future. 

“ On the highly civilized man there 
rests at all times a threefold burden— 
the past, the present, and the future ! 
The barbarian carries through life but 
one burden—that of the present, and 
in a psychological view, a very light 
one indeed ; the civilized man is ever 
thinking of the past—representing, re¬ 
peating, recasting, and projecting the 
experiences of by gone days to days that 
are to come. The savage has no future, 
but little of the past, and that little is 
usually pleasant, and not burdensome. ” 

From “ American Nervous¬ 
ness,” pp. 13 and 52. 

“ While modern nervousness is not 
peculiar to America, yet there are 
special expressions of this nervousness 
that are found here only ; and the rela¬ 
tive quantity of nervousness and of 
nervous diseases that spring out of nerv¬ 
ousness, are far greater here than in 
any other nation of history, and it has 
a special quality.” 

“ Among savages in all parts of the 
earth baldness is unusual, except in ex- 
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the hair commonly begins to turn some 
ten years earlier than with us. More¬ 
over, in every circle I have met men 
who had themselves suffered from nerv¬ 
ous collapse due to stress of business, 
or named friends who had either killed 
themselves by overwork, or had been 
permanently incapacitated, or had 
wasted- long periods in endeavors to 
recover health.” 

From Mr. Spencer’s Speech. 

‘ ‘ Hereafter, when this age of active 
material progress has yielded mankind 
its benefits, there will, I think, come 
a better adjustment of labor and enjoy¬ 
ment. Among reasons for thinking 
this, there is the reason that the process 
of evolution throughout the organic 
world at large brings an increasing sur¬ 
plus of energies that are not absorbed 
in fulfilling material needs, and points 
to a still larger surplus for humanity 
of the future.” 


treme age, and gray hairs come much 
later than with us. So common is 
baldness in our large cities that what 
was once a deformity and exception is 
now almost the rule and an element of 
beauty. One may be bald without 
being very nervous ; but the general 
prevalence of baldness comes from the 
general prevalence of nervousness.” 

From “ American Nervous¬ 
ness,” pp. 293 and 303. 

“ Accumulated, and transmitted 
wealth is to be in this, as in other 
countries, one of the safeguards of 
national health. Health is the off¬ 
spring of relative wealth.” 

* * * * 

“ It is a part of the law of evolution 
that nations, as well as the individuals 
of which nations are composed, can in 
time so fit themselves to unfavorable 
external conditions as practically to re¬ 
verse them and make them favorable.” 

*i» 

(To the development of this subject 
nearly an entire chapter is devoted.) 

“ Already there are developing signs 
of improved health and vigor that can 
not be mistaken ; and the time must 
come—not unlikely in the first half of 
the twentieth century—when there will 
be ahalt or retrograde movement in the 
march of nervous diseases.” 


A public subscription has been opened in France for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining money with which to erect a statue to Pinel. 
More than five thousand dollars has already been subscribed. The 
most striking feature of the project is not that Pinel should be hon¬ 
ored—the memory of his great reform at Bicetre will never die— 
but that a modern public can be found who shall honor its bene¬ 
factors. 



